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FOREWORD 


The deciduous fruit industry of Argentina has become one of the most important in 
the Southern Hemisphere, exporting to all major markets of the world including the 
United States. The volume of these exports has grown substantially in recent years and, 
consequently, much interest in the Argentine industry has developed. 

This study is designed to bring the fruit trade of the United States up to date on what 
has been going on in Argentina since 1942, when ''The Fruit Industry of Argentina, '' by 
Fred Motz, was issued by the Foreign Agricultural Service. Also, it is designed to aid 


in estimating the potential of Argentina's industry. 


D. M. Rubel, Director 
Fruit and Vegetable Division 


NOTE: All conversions in this report from Argentine pesos to dollars are made at 
the free rate in effect during the 1957-58 harvest season--pesos 38.00 equal $1.00. 
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THE DECIDUOUS FRUIT INDUSTRY OF ARGENTINA 


By Robert S. FitzSimmonds ,; 
Fruit and Vegetable Division 


INTRODUCTION 


The deciduous fruit industry in Argentina 
has developed during the past 25 years. Dur- 
ing its first 10 years, it developed sufficient 
production and export volume to convert the 
country from a net importer to a net exporter 
of deciduous fruit. The industry has continued 
to grow steadily although slowly, despite two 
major deterrents in recent years. World War 
II closed off export markets except for near- 
by South American countries and the Peron 
regime was not sympathetic to the problems 
of agriculture. 

During the Peron rule it was virtually im- 
possible for fruit growers and shippers to ob- 
tain any consideration of their needs. Con- 
sequently, the industry stood still during 
much of the time between 1939 and 1956, in- 
sofar as modernization of methods and facili- 
ties is concerned. Some of the major prob- 
lems still besetting the industry are inadequate 
transportation, machinery shortages, insuf- 
ficient cold storage capacity in producing 
zones, and, in certain areas, substantial 
labor troubles. 

Despite these problems, Argentina is now 
one of the major fruit producing countries in 
the Southern Hemisphere. On the basis of 
production, it holds first place; but on the 
basis of export trade, it does not hold sucha 
commanding position; much of the fruit pro- 
duced in the country is consumed domestically. 


TAB 


TABLE 1.--Apples and pears: Production and exports by country, Southern 
Hemisphere, 1955-57 


Union of South Africa.......... 


Exports: 


New Zealand.. 
Union of South Africa.......... 


1 Year beginning January 1. 


The leading deciduous fruits produced in 
Argentina are apples, pears, peaches, and 
grapes. Apples and pears are grown for ex- 
port as fresh fruit; peaches are chiefly for 
canning. Grapes are shipped both fresh for 


table use and as raisins. In addition, apri- 
cots, quinces, and plums and prunes are 
produced but generally do not figure in the 
export trade in large quantities. 

Argentine deciduous fruits find markets 
throughout the world, with major outlets in 
Brazil, Venezuela, northern Europe and 
Scandinavia, and the United States. 

In recent years, Argentine fruit exporters 
have been concentrating on extending the ex- 
port season. With the ever increasing pro- 
duction, particularly of apples, and some 
increase in cold storage space, their efforts 
have been very successful. 

If forecasts on production are correct and 
present hopes for additional storage space 
are realized, this trend will likely continue 
for apples. Also, after a few years, when the 
expected increase in pear production occurs, 
the same trend should be noticeable in pear 
exports. 


Apples 


Apples are grown in the Rio Negro Valley, 
Mendoza Province and the Delta and Buenos 
Aires section, but are packed for export only 
in the Rio Negro and Mendoza, the most im- 
portant apple areas. 

A breakdown of acreage or tree numbers 
by variety was not available. However, Red 
Delicious is the leading variety inmostareas, 
particularly those packing for export. Other 
important varieties are Rome Beauty, Jona- 
than, and King David. In the Delta, a green 
apple, normally russeted on one cheek and 
known as Dirty Face, is grown in large vol- 
ume for the domestic market and is in good 
demand. 

The San Rafael area of Mendoza Province 
packs a very attractive apple which is com- 
pletely acceptable in export markets. How- 
ever, fruit from the Rio Negro is more true 
to varietal characteristics and frequently of 
higher color. 


Pears 


The leading producing section for pears is 
the Rio Negro Valley. Mendoza and the Delta 
also grow some. 

The leading variety in volume is Williams 
(Bartlett) and, being an early variety, is 
packed in quantity for export. However, be- 
cause of its quality, longer storage life, 
and ability to withstand the rigors of long 


transportation to market, Packham's Triumph 
is becoming the leading export variety. Tri- 
umph is a later pear than Bartlett and, in ex- 
port markets, will normally bring premium 
prices over. Bartlett. 

Other varieties grown and packed include 
Anjou, Winter Nelis, and a few Comice. 


Stone Fruits 


The peach is the most important stone 
fruit grown in Argentina. Plums and prunes 
are second. Smaller quantities of apricots 
are also grown. 


TABLE 2.--Deciduous fruit: Argentine production, by kinds and areas, 1955-571 


Tae ea ia, A 
Rio Negro Mendoza Catamarca ae readacess Total 
Kind and year Unit nee ae fe on aia ene Others Argentine 
a ven Bua Santa Fe 
Apples: 
1. DD italchayotaiaioleleloleloreteielelsinteletelsiolaislelelaisleisieisicisieialeinieieteisier siolets 1,000 Boxes 6,937 2,759 --- 1,753 210 11,659 
1956 vee edOveeeee 9,688 3,538 31 1,835 143 15,235 
1957 ; sre Oniaieleieia 7,946 1,924 43 2,053 68 12,034 
Pears: 
1955 2,271 1,682 10 298 78 4,339 
1956.. 2,303 1,744 9 313 33 4,402 
L957 2/6 2,646 1,543 18 397 26 4,630 
Peaches: 
Tons 2,701 76,279 2,921 80,358 3,858 166,117 
psd sieiclelele 1,874 10,758 1,764 68, 607 3,527 86,530 
fQs iajsjaein 882 65,697 5,400 104,167 3,527 179,673 
sed uialelelers 1,084 32,518 772 12,070 734 47,178 
a) AOnlejate lain 1,064 29,652 353 14,749 810 46,628 
eedOeccave 1,433 24,692 550 18,960 660 46,295 
Mendoza San Juan Other 
ee Oneietetete 1,950 634 224 --- --- 2,808 
se Osie/aisiers 1,450 386 184 === --- 2,019 
= AOninieisiaie 637 ee 534 218 --- --- 1,389 


1 Year beginning January 1. 
2 Includes grapes for wine and table. 


Argentine Ministry of Agriculture. 


TABLE 3.--Apples, pears, and grapes: Exports from Argentina, by country of destination and kinds, 1955-57 


Country 


Apples 


1955 


1956 


1,000 boxes 
58 
1,958 
489 
150 


United Kingdom. ....ccccescesccccsccssccccecses 133 


United States.. 


VENEZUCL Ae occ cceccccvcccnccccccsccccccciocececic 35 


2,995 


1,000 boxes 


1,000 boxes 


93 57 
22 93 5 
1,200 1,675 540 
see 21 ass 
349 306 === 
186 96 120 
2 59 — 
4 ake oct 
91 611 Sec 
17 25 as 
aZe 184 ae 
_—— 11 aoc 
g wae 
= 49 Pee 
297 650 12 
27 31 = 
384 440 nee 
10 307 120 
133 265 18 
2,823 | 4,880 823 


1,000 boxes 
ah 
11 
378 
111 


26 


1,000 boxes 


45 
391 


21 —_ 
112 on 


1 Through Oct. 31, 1957. Season virtually completed by this date. 


Gabriel y Cia., Estadistica de la Exportacion de Frutas Frescas. 


Stone fruits are grown in the San Rafael 
area and the Delta and Buenos Aires Province. 
The San Rafael production is largely for proc- 
essing; the Delta produce is moved to Buenos 
Aires markets as fresh fruit. San Rafael pro- 
duces canned peaches and dried prunes. 

Small quantities of cherries are produced 
and consumed locally. Apricots also are 
moved almost entirely into domestic markets. 


Grapes 


The production of grapes is centered in 
the Provinces of Mendoza and San Juan. 
Mendoza produces wine almost exclusively 
and San Juan packs fresh table grapes and 
raisins in addition to wine. Grapes are also 
grown in the Rio Negro butarea relatively 
minor crop and are largely used for wine. 


TABLE 4.--Apples and pears: Exports, excluding 


GRADING AND INSPECTION 


Growers and packers of export fruit are 
very quality conscious, and grading generally 
is thorough. The best fruit is packed for ex- 
port and is restricted to fruit of good color, 
typical shape for the variety, and a minimum 
of blemishes or other faults. 

Grades used for apples are Choice, Stand- 
ard, Special, Good, Common, and Economic, 
with the first two exportable. Pears are 
graded Extra Fancy, Choice, and Standard 
for export; the same grades as for apples are 
used in domestic markets. The Standard 
grades are new ones, first allowed during the 
1957-58 season. In areas such as the Delta 
and Buenos Aires Province, where most 
production is designed for domestic sale, 
sorting and grading is at a minimum and 
most offerings are orchard run. 


ship 
1952- 


2-57 


export season, by months, 19 


UO k AMO 


| 

26.2 | 84.4 | 204.3 | 307.6 
106.9 | 36.4 | 167.3 | 317.3 
32.1 | 50.5 | 181.7 | 285.0 
64.5 | 47.5 | 163.0 | 125.3 

9.4 | 49.0 | 157.8 90.6 

3.6 | 10.4] 36.9] 48.1 

1.3 1.2 ED 2.8 
— 3 2.9 1 

istica de la Exportacion de Frutas Frescas 


Fruit sold on domestic markets generally 
is sound but has a high degree of surface 
blemishes and is fruit which cannot meet ex- 
port grades. Possibly the best fruit obtainable 
domestically is the occasional lot packed for 
export but turned back by the inspectors for 
condition factors slightly in excess of toler- 
ance. 

Export requirements are set by law and 
fruit failing to meet specified grades cannot 
be exported. In general terms, the top export 
grades, according to Argentine Government 
grading standards, must be packed with fruit 
of uniform size and of one variety only. It 
must be well-developed fruit, characteristic of 
the variety, mature, of good color, sound and 
free of defects. Lower export grades differ 
from the top grade chiefly in higher tolerances 
for color and uniformity of fruit. No actual in- 
spection is made of the packed fruit, other than 
that done by the packer, until it reaches the 
port. It is then inspected by Argentine Gov- 
ernment inspectors to determine its suitability 


for export and to assure that it is of the grade 
which the packer has stamped on the box. 


PACKING 


Early packing plants for apples and pears 
established in Argentina some 20-25 years 
ago were equipped with rotary bin type grad- 
ing and packing lines imported from the 
United States. These machines are in fulluse 
today, with packing sheds ranging from one to 
six separate lines. Packing plants built more 
recently, including most of the cooperative 
packing operations, are equipped with identi- 
cal machinery of Argentine manufacture. 
These locally built machines operate satis- 
factorily but require more maintenance than 
do the American machines, despite the age of 
the latter. 


Workers hand-sort Sultanina raisins for color, San Juan. 


Packers pay growers on the basis of pack- 
out by grades. However, the initial payment 
is based on estimates of the crop and a price 
agreement when the fruit is still on the trees. 
Payment is made in three installments, the 
first at the time of the agreement and the 
second about the time the fruit is packed or 
shortly thereafter. The third installment, ad- 
justed for packout, is made after final sale 
and is further adjusted for variation in the 
actual amount received by the packer-shipper 
for the fruit. This procedure is normal among 
both cooperatives and noncooperatives. 

Fruit is generally packed with an extremely 
high bulge and the lid forced on to help posi- 
tion the fruit in the box. Naturally this prac- 
tice leads to a high degree of bruising, and 
many packers in the area are reducing the 
size of the bulge, particularly with fruit being 
packed for export. Boxes are lined with 


corrugated paper and fruit is individually 
wrapped in paper. Most packs are good and 
the fruit packed is somewhat on the firm side 
so as to allow shipment in unrefrigerated rail 
cars. 

The entire packing system was modeled 
after the system used 20-25 years ago in 
western United States. In fact, during the 
early days of the industry, technicians from 
the United States were brought in to establish 
and run the packing plants and to teach meth- 
odology to the Argentine industry. 

Standard containers used for export are 
approximately the same as those used in the 
United States: 


Net Dimensions 
Container weight Outside Inside 
Pounds Inches Inches 


Apple, box..48-1/2 11.6x13x19.5 10.6x11.5x18 
Pear, box...44 eo) (Opraksbiale) 55) 9) isp Sprelliss 
Grape, lug..28 6.0x14x17.5 


CURRENCY EXCHANGE 


In the past, fruit exporters have been held 
back somewhat by exchange restrictions which 
limited them to officially determined exchange 
rates usually lower than free exchange. How- 
ever, in the 1957-58 season, in answer to re- 
quests from the industry, the Argentine Gov- 


ernment released fruit from these restrictions. 


For the first time in several years all fruits 
can be exported at free exchange rates, ex- 
cept shipments to Brazil. This action will 
stimulate exports by improving the competi- 
tive position of Argentina. For example, fruit 
sold for a price of $4.00 per box f. a. s. 
Buenos Aires would have returned 72.00 pesos 
to the exporter under the official rate of 18-1. 
With the new free rate (38-1) the same price 
in dollars brings the exporter 152.00 pesos. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation facilities for fresh fruit in 
Argentina are extremely inadequate in almost 
all respects. However, rates are rather low. 
The roads of the country are generally bad, 
and thus fruit movement is by rail exceptfrom 
areas close to Buenos Aires where trucks can 
be used. 

The railroads of Argentina are owned and 
operated by the government and apparently 
very little is being done to improve equipment 
or service. Rail cars used for fruit are ven- 
tilated cars--cars with slatted sides, so that 
air blows through the load while the train is 
moving. There are very few refrigerated cars 
in the country and the few available are used 
almost exclusively for fresh grapes moving 
from San Juan area to Buenos Aires. 


No subsidies are publicized by the railroads 
but apparently the low rates in effect are 
largely a result of government absorption of 
at least a portion of the operating costs. 

Argentine railroads have narrow, standard, 
and wide gage lines so that interchange of 
equipment is extremely limited. 

Buenos Aires is the only portfrom which 
fruit is exported, andinfact, is the hub of al- 
mostall business operations of the country. 
Therefore, the railroads fan out from the city 
like the spokes ofa wheel, withvery little, ifany, 
cross movement between the main lines. For 
example, a main line runs from Buenos Aires 
southwest to the Rio Negro and another from 
Buenos Aires west to Mendoza but there is no 
rail connection between Rio Negro and Mendoza 
without returning to Buenos Aires. 


TABLE 5.--Transportation costs: Rail freight rates, producing area to port, 
by area and kind, 1958 


————— 
Rio Negro to} Mendoza to | San Juan to 


cad We Buenos Aires| Buenos Aires| Buenos Aires 


Pesos Pesos s| Pesos | Dollars 
Apples ’-tremectdesier 48.5 lb. box | 6.72 9.61 . = 
FOALG Waratsfeleleietelaier 44 1b. box | 6.72 9.61 . --- 
GrapeS..ecsccreee 28 lb. lug --- --- -00 0.16 
Plums sh scisecene 22 1b. lug| --- PETE) ae = 
PYUNES.«-+-+0+-00 oe edOvecene --- 2.50 -07 --- 


Fruit growers and shippers in all the major 
areas of western Argentina are campaigning 
for the construction of good paved roads from 
their areas to the city but have met with very 
little success. Such road improvement would 
make the use of motor trucks feasible and 
greatly facilitate the movement of fruit. The 
areas close to Buenos Aires where truck 
movement is possible are largely using this 
method of transportation in preference to the 
poor rail service. 

Fruit exported from Argentina is shipped 
from the port of Buenos Aires in refrigerated 
holds. To date, shipping space has been ade- 
quate for movement to the United States, but 
at certain times short-term shortages for 
movement to Europe have developed. Dock 
handling space is adequate and delays do not 
normally occur at this point. 

Ships carrying fruit from Buenos Aires to 
United States ports are equipped with record- 
ing thermometers. Fruit has been cooled in 
cold storage prior to loading and a record of 
the temperature at loading is taken by Argen- 
tine plant quarantine officials. The fruit then, 
through the use of the recorders, is able to 
pass the quarantine required by U.S. Regula- 
tions in the ship before it arrives at a United 
States port. For pest control purposes, fruit 
must be held in the ship at maximum tempera- 
tures of 32-36° F. The length of time required 
for the treatment varies from 10 to 16 days, 
depending upon the maximum temperature at 
which the fruit is held. This arrangement has 


materially reduced delays in marketing of 
Argentine fruit in the United States. 


TABLE 6.--Transportation costs: Ocean freight rates, Buenos Aires to major 
world market areas, February, 1958 
T 
From Buenos Aires to-- 
Tit . — — 

Kind (net weight | New New United European 
| York | Orleans | Kingdom Continent 
sud 1 aE 

| 
};@aS. | 2s. U. S. U. S. 
dollars | dollars dollars dollars 
Apples.........-- 48.5 lb. box 2EI5i) 2215 1.51 1.60 
PEATS oe cis ccccivcee 44 lb. box | 2.15 2.00 1.37 nies y/ 
GrapeS.----+--e0e 28 1b. lug Le23 | 1.15 -77 -90 
34 lb. lug --- --- 1.09 1.25 
(sawdust pack) 
— — 


COLD STORAGE 


Cold storage capacity in Argentina is inade- 
quate and is centered in Buenos Aires; only 
small capacities are available in producing 
areas. Total cold storage capacity for fruit 
in Buenos Aires is about 6.5 million boxes. 
Total capacity outside of Buenos Aires is 
about 2.3 million boxes. 

Practically all fruit for export moves into 
cold storage in Buenos Aires while awaiting 
shipment. Fruit stored in producing areas 
during harvest season must wait for winter 
months to be moved to Buenos Aires for ex- 
port because of the lack of refrigerated trans- 
portation. This also applies to the fruit which 
is stored in the cold rooms in Bahia Blanca, 
where there is a cold storage plant built for 
meat but used almost exclusively in recent 
years for fruit. This warehouse provides 
space for about 100, 000 boxes. 

Cold storage capacity in Argentina for fresh 
fruit is as follows, expressed in standard 
boxes: 


Area Capacity (boxes) 
IBWENOS) ATTOS,. <\5,5 0.6 0, +. ¢,000 < 6, 555, 000 
Mendoza..... eisistcisicuelc «ivucke 884, 000 
2E@ INSEE Sok dn Silas o Se 530,000 
Othe rene tne rete. s oleve ore renee ae 915,000 
‘otal Argentina ©... 8, 884, 000 


Comparison of the total cold storage capac- 
ity of the country--about 9 million boxes-- 
with total apple and pear production of 15-20 
million boxes points up the acute shortage of 
facilities. Roughly 7.5 million boxes capacity 
of cold storage is used only for export fruit. 
This is slightly more than total requirements, 
for total fruit exports average about 5-6 mil- 
lion boxes. 

Cold storage charges in Buenos Aires are 
as follows: 


Pesos Dollars 

per box per box 
st W0'dayse tt 5.30 0.13 
Next 50 days (per day) .09 .002 
Next 30 days (per day) .07 .0018 
Next 30 days (per day) .06 0015 
Next 30 days (per day) .05 .0013 
Each succeeding 30 days 

(Ser Gay) oo ules 2 3s .04 .0010 


However, the major deficiency in cold stor- 
age facilities is the extremely short capacity 
available in producing areas coupled with the 
almost complete lack of refrigerated transpor- 
tation, which necessitates moving much of the 
fruit at relatively high temperatures through- 
out a trip of about 3 days before cooling of 
any type is accomplished. Shippers in growing 
areas are now beginning to expand cold stor- 
age capacity in their respective areas. How- 
ever, this is moving very slowly and the rate 
of increase will be low. In addition, regard- 
less of the extent of improvement in storage 
facilities, the benefit to the industry can only 
be small until transportation facilities are 
similarly improved. 

In the Rio Negro area, growers have re- 
cently petitioned the Minister of Commerce 
for support in obtaining loans for the construct- 
ing of cold storage plants in producing areas. 
They cited figures showing that local cold 
storage capacity is only about 5 percent of total 
production. 


PRODUCING AREAS 


Deciduous fruit is grown in several widely 
scattered areas of the country. These areas in 
order of importance are: 


Approximate distance 
and direction from 


Buenos Aires 


1,000 miles southwest 
700 miles west 


Rio Negro and Neuquen 

Mendoza and San Juan 

Delta and Buenos Aires 
IPTOVANCEes 2 este epotancte --- 

700 miles northwest 


Deciduous fruit for export is grown in the 
Rio Negro, Neuquen, Mendoza, and San Juan 
Provinces, all of which lie in western Argen- 
tina at the foot of the Andes Mountains. Other 
areas produce largely for the domestic mar- 
ket. 

Argentine fruit areas showed no tendency 
toward specialization until recent years and 
then only in the areas producing export fruit. 
Most areas still grow all kinds of deciduous 
fruit and in some, such as the Delta, have 
citrus as well. However, because of climate, 
soil adaptation, and other conditions, certain 
kinds are beginning to become more prominent 
than others in each area. 


Upper Rio Negro Valley 


Apples and pears have become the most im- 
portant crops in this area and it is the princi- 
pal zone in Argentina producing them for ex- 
port. It is an irrigated district lying at the foot 
of the Andes about 1,000 miles southwest of 
Buenos Aires and includes parts of the valleys 
of the rivers Limay, Neuquen, and Negro. 

The Limay and Neuquen Rivers both rise in 
the Andes Mountains and flow northeast and 
southeast, respectively, joining at Cipolletti 


to form the Rio Negro. At this juncture is a 
dam diverting water into the gravity-fed irri- 
gation system. 


growers tended to concentrate their efforts on 
apples. Overall production has continued to 
expand, with new plantings almost all apples. 
Today, the valley has a substantial potential 
for increasing apple production in both the 
short- and long-term outlooks. 


Close spacing of trees like those shown in this apple orchard in Rio 
Negro Valley is typical of the older plantings of the area. In the 
new orchards, trees are being planted farther apart--30x30, 


which is still close according to United States practices. *, Se et 


This part of Argentina is a semiarid plateau 
cut by narrow valleys through which the rivers 
flow. The Upper Rio Negro Valley is sucha 
valley varying in width from 1-1/2 to 8 miles. 
The cultivated area of the valley extends east 
and west about 60 miles, from Cinco Saltos in 
the west to Villa Regina. Cipolletti in Rio 
Negro Province and Neuquen in Neuquen Prov- 
ince are the largest towns in the valley. Cipol- 
letti is the center of the fruit packing industry. 

This area is semiarid with a maximum an- 


Most apple trees in Argentine look like this one; they are not low 
and spreading as trees in the United States. 


Pears remained at about the same level of 
production throughout the years because of the 
lack of interest in expansion or replanting 
trees. But during the past 2 or 3 years, they 
have again become a profitable crop and the 
rate of planting has increased. If this con- 
tinues, pear production can be expected to 


nual rainfall of about 4 inches. Thus it is de- 
pendent on irrigation. However, water is 
plentiful. The Rio Limay is fed by mountain 
lakes and contains a good head of water 
throughout the year. It is estimated that 


trend upward in a few years when these trees 
come to bearing age. In the meantime, pro- 
duction levels should be relatively stable. 


TABLE 7.--Rio Negro Valley: Acreage by kind and Province, 1955-and 1956 


present plantations in the valley are using 
approximately 50 percent of the total avail- Kind fase 
able supply of water. 

Too much or too frequent irrigation often eres 
cause major problems in the valley. In cer- ssc snoonacHogdo sons. =e 
tain districts, heavy salting of the land has 2,088 
occurred to the detriment of tree growth. Quince a eee ee 
This condition has reduced yields in some arian ay ey ae 
small sections and even caused abandonment = 
of some land. 

The Rio Negro Valley is an area of inten- 
sive fruit culture. A part of the valley is de- 
voted to tomatoes and other vegetable crops 
and a small section is in pasture. However, 
the major farming is fruit culture and fruit 
growers do not grow other crops commer- 
cially. In the early days, pears led apples 
(1932-46) but this emphasis has now changed. 
After a few unprofitable years for pears, 


Total 
Valley 


Total 
Valley 


Neuquen 


Growers and shippers of the valley now pre- 
dict that apple and pear production in the Rio 
Negro will grow from the present total of about 
10-15 million boxes to more than 20 million by 
1961. 

At present in the Rio Negro, 30 percent of 
the fruit trees are below bearing age and these 
young trees are about 90-95 percent apples. 
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Thus, only about 10 percent of the pear trees 
in the valley are below bearing age. Approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the valley's total produc- 
tion of apples and pears is for export; the re- 
maining 30 percent moves to domestic markets. 


TABLE 8.--Apples and pears: Trends of produc- 
tion in Rio Negro Valley, 3-year averages, 
1943-57 


Million 


boxes 
oo 3.0 
TERE AOR ia | 2.4 
125i bo te ce ed 2.9 
1S is ek cd 2.1 
1S SHR ee PS. 2.5 


Trees in most of the older apple and pear 
orchards are set very close together (gen- 
erally 20x20 feet), which makes orchard 
work difficult and restricts the use of ma- 
chinery. Growers are now aware of the draw- 
backs inherent in such a system and trees in 
the younger plantations are planted mostly 
30x30 feet. 

The apples and pears of the Rio Negro 
Valley are of generally good quality and ap- 
pearance and well graded. Known varieties 
have typical varietal shape characteristics 
and fruit is normally well colored. 

Plantations in the Rio Negro are relatively 
small; individual holdings average about 30- 
40 acres. This acreage will be divided gen- 
erally between apples and pears, withapples 
taking the majority of the space. On some 
orchards, other fruits are grown but the 
preponderance of the commercial holdings 
growing and shipping for export are concen- 
trating on apples and pears. Several farms 
in the valley were polled for their holdings 
and averages determined to develop the ap- 
proximate holdings of ''a typical fruit farm" 
in the Rio Negro region; results of this work 
are shown in table 9. 

Irrigation. --The Rio Negro irrigation sys- 
tem consists of a large main canal running 
along the north side of the valley with sec- 
ondary feeder lines crossing the valley 
throughout the cultivated area. Each planta- 
tion is supplied by small canals, or ditches, 
fed by these secondaries. 

Most plantations are laid out in squares, 
with each plot equal to 1 hectare (2-1/2 
acres). Irrigation ditches run along the bound- 
aries. Water is generally applied to thetrees 
by flooding, but some plantations have fur- 
rows to carry the water between the rows of 
trees. 

Every irrigation ditch, or canal, has a 
row of closely planted Lombardy poplar trees 


along each bank. Thus, every hectare is sur- 
rounded by a tall windbreak. These poplar 
trees serve two very important functions. 
First, the windbreak is extremely important 
because of the prevalence of high winds in the 
area. Secondly, and possibly as important, 
the wood from these trees is used to make 
boxes for apples and pears and provide a sup- 
plementary source of income to the fruit pro- 
ducer. 

TABLE 9.--Rio Negro Valley: tana utilization on typtcat-fruit farm 


(chacra ) 


Hectares | Acres 


Average yield 

in boxes per acre 
590 

112 350 


Fertilization and spraying. --Good fertiliza- 


tion and spraying methods are used throughout 
the valley. 

Fertilization consists of a combination of 
chemicals and green and animal manures. 
Chemical fertilizers are applied at the average 
rate of about 550-600 pounds per acre. Green 
manure is generally a barley crop turned under 
each year. 


Irrigation canal with windbreak of Lombardy poplars. 


Animal manure is available and growers 
apply about 3.5 tons per acre. When available, 
more is used, with a corresponding reduction 
in the amount of chemicals applied. 

Spraying is generally done with old, small 
machines which involve quite a bit of labor. 
However, the job is done effectively. Oil 
sprays, DDT, and malathion are used and the 
rates and times of application are modeled 
after the spray schedules used in the United 
States. Many growers expressed interest in 
the new speed sprayers but import restric- 
tions and the close spacing of trees in older 
orchards precludes their use at present. 

Cultural costs.--The Rio Negro Valley was 
the only area in which it was possible to ob- 
tain detailed cultural costs. Because of the 
relatively small plantations and the concentra- 
tion on apples and pears in the area individual 
cost items were obtained. Items shown in 
table 10 are averages and represent a rela- 
tively narrow range of costs. Actual costs of 
materials and labor, and average rates of 
application per acre were used. To determine 
per box costs, average yields from table 9 
were applied to total per acre costs. 


TABLE 10.--Apples and pears: Calculated cultural costs, Rio Negro Valley, 
1958 season 


Red Delicious Bartlett 
apples pears 
T SSS SSS ESSE 


Item 


Cost per acre: Pesos Dollars Pesos Dollars 


Fertilizer and animal manure... 858.81 22.59 833.44 21.93 
SpVay) MATETLAIB cic\<\cicicleleisieicie'« clsie 1,293.79 34.04 | 1,025.27 26.98 
Miscellaneous materials........ 212.47 5.59 60.71 1.60 
Taxes, licenses, etc........... 364.23 9.58 364.23 9.58 
Wages and salaries............. 3,350.06 88.16 | 2,431.80 63.99 
Contributions required......... 319.13 8.40 225.44 5.93 
AMOrtLZALLOn|sjetelalejs cjelels{eleiele/aieisie/s 344.40 9.06 344.40 9.06 
Loading and transporting field 


boxes to packinghouse...... 971.28 25.56 545.86 14.36 


Cost, total crop delivered 


to packinghouse...........- 7,714.17 5,831.15 


DOS|L PET) DOK s ej0je\0ic'« eje{s/n)a\e\ej0/0)n\0I0 ei 13.10 -34 16.66 44 


Packing costs. --Packing costs are fairly 
well standardized throughout the valley, as 
materials do not vary much in price and labor 
rates are set by agreement and thus are the 
same basic rates to all packers. Because of 
this situation, it was possible to outline cost 
figures from packers' records. 

Packing sheds are spotted throughout the 
valley, with very few of them on rail sidings. 
Argentine Fruit Distributors Company oper- 
ates six plants, including the largest in the 
valley, which is at Cipolletti, and has six 
grading and packing lines. Most other plants 
in the valley are cooperatives and generally 
have one to three packing lines. AFD was 
originally organized as a company by the rail- 
road and consequently all of its plants have 
rail sidings. Only a very few of the others 
have them, and packed fruit must be trucked to 
railheads for loading on cars. 

After packing, fruit is loaded on ventilated 
rail cars--no refrigerated cars are avail- 
able--and shipped to Buenos Aires, where it 
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goes into cold storage. A small amount of 
fruit is stored in Rio Negro but space is very 
limited there, totaling about 500,000 boxes. 
Fruit stored locally must, of necessity, re- 
main in storage until cold winter weather has 
set in before being moved to port. Since no 
refrigerated cars are available, stored fruit 
cannot be moved during warm weather. 

Boxes and shook, --There are 44 sawmills 
in the Rio Negro Valley primarily engaged in 
making shook for apple and pear boxes from 
poplar logs, which are selectively cut from 
windbreaks. Historically, these sawmills have 
provided about 60 percent of the boxes used in 
the valley; the rest comes chiefly from the 
Delta region. 

In view of the increase in fruit production 
which is taking place in the valley--and the in- 
crease in box requirements--many growers 
are now planting windbreaks three or four 
rows thick instead of two. Also, several large 
poplar plantations have been established on 
land which is not used for fruit. At present, 
and until these plantations come into produc- 
tion in about 5 years, the shook manufactured 
in the valley comes entirely from windbreaks. 
These trees reach marketable size at about 12 
years of age and at that time are sold toa saw- 
mill operator for 300-400 pesos ($7.90-10.50) 
per metric ton on the stump. 

Box production in the valley now totals about 
9 million boxes per year. Yield from the pop- 
lar logs is about 70 boxes per ton of wood. In 
about 5 years it is expected that approximately 
250,000 tons of wood will be produced per year, 
or, interms of boxes, more than 17 million per 
year. Some operators, however, estimate that 
with the expected expansion in fruit production 
during this period, valley-produced boxes will 
still provide only about 85 percent of require- 
ments. 

The shook produced from this wood is of 
good appearance and is smooth planed, so that 
the finished boxes have a clean attractive ap- 
pearance. 

Delivered costs. --From a summary of trans- 
portation, taxes, and miscellaneous handling 
costs, it develops that apples and pears can be 
produced and packed for an approximate f.o.b. 
cost per box of $1.09 and $1.16, respectively. 
Movement and handling to Buenos Aires adds 
an additional $0.79 and $0.80. If stored 30 
days in Buenos Aires before export, which 
would be about average or below, the cost 
aboard ship is about $1.88 for apples and 
$1.96 for pears. Ocean freight rates (listed 
in table 6) may be added to determine costs 
ona c.i.f. basis inworldmarkets. These figures 
all represent simple cost totals at a break- 
even level and do not reflect any profits or 
margins. 


Mendoza Province 


The Province of Mendoza lies north of the 
Rio Negro and thus is warmer and better suited 


to store fruits and grapes. This section leads 
in the production of wine, plums, and prunes 
and in the canning of deciduous fruits, par- 


the Province, one at San Rafael and the other 
in the vicinity of the City of Mendoza. These 
areas are irrigated by rivers carrying run- 


ticularly peaches. Two major areas exist in off water from the Andes Mountains. The 
TABLE 11.--Applies and pears: Average packing costs, Rio Negro Valley, 1958 season 
Item Apples Pears 
Pesos per Dollars per Peso per Dollars per 
Meterials: packed box packed box packed box packed box 
BoE, GSHEMNIED 6 6 <o aas oo ia www rien acjelnale.nules el cjais cajslelaien sc elciaisiewielevlen sca aia'e.0e 12.70 0.334 11.70 0.308 
Eabels and glue... 2... ccc cence cence cece ccc en cece eset cree cece esceces -25 | 007 723 007 
ea cardboard, paper liners, and WYapS........sscceecceesscccseces 5.212 | 137 5.212 137 
Ni r -08 002 -08 002 
aor, 010 -37 010 
-296 008 -282 007 
8.50 224 8.50 224 
local transportation: | 
Truck, packing shed to rail car... ...c cece cece cc crccccccccccccecccccsees 50 0 -50 013 
Transfer from truck to Car.......sceeecceccecees Sietatniataiiatciaiaiateicae elaloiei= sierers 2 105 -20 005 
Waxed - EreEG Export Fak. cece ccc cc ec cl ccs vovcwvesrvcvevenevciee ccwviceecvce cele 
Total cost per box packed and loaded for rail shipment from Rio Negro...... 


— 


of box cost and 3 p 


region between rivers is desert, supporting 
only cactus and arid land scrub growth. An- 
nual rainfall is about 5-6 inches. 

San Rafael is about 450 air miles due north 
of the Rio Negro Valley and the City of Men- 
doza is about 200 miles further north. Thus, 
both of these areas have warmer climates. 
Apples and pears of good quality are grown 
around San Rafael and packed for export but 
this area is not as well adapted climatically 
to these fruits as is the Rio Negro. Because 
of the warmer climate, varieties tend to be 
somewhat atypical in shape and do not color 
as well as the same variety grown in the Rio 
Negro. Red Delicious, for example, tends to 
be less elongated and very similar to this 
variety when grown in the Appalachian area 
of the United States, while the same apple 
grown in the Rio Negro is practically identical 
to those produced in our Pacific Northwest. 


TABLE 12.--Rio Negro Valley: Total rail ship- 
ments, by kinds, 1954-561 


Tons 
NO er siwisyete 240,754 | 50,498 528 
NOD Dita ates 169 ,528 | 47,250 556 


1956.26.20. | 296,384] 63,656 


1 Year beginning January 1. 


The same good fertilization and spraying 
practices are used in the fruit areas of Men- 
doza Province as in the Rio Negro Valley. 
Materials used are the same and rates of 
application are very similar. 

Fruit producing areas in Mendoza Province 
are rather widely separated and situated on 


ercent of other material costs. 


the rivers. Other crops than fruit are pro- 
duced in Mendoza. However, in-the sections 
where fruit is grown, farmers are commer- 
cial fruit growers and do not generally engage 
in other agricultural activities. 

In the area of Mendoza City the most im- 
portant fruit industry is, by far, the produc- 
tion of grapes for wine. Other deciduous fruits 
are grown and shipped but are of much less 
importance. San Rafael, on the other hand, 
while producing grapes, has greater diversi- 
fication of crops and grows apples, pears, 
and stone fruits. Apples and pears are packed 
fresh for export and domestic markets, peaches 
are grown chiefly for canning, and plums are 
shipped both fresh and dried. San Rafael is 
the most important area in the processing of 
Argentine deciduous fruits. 

Mendoza Province is not subject to the high 
winds prevalent in the Rio Negro; therefore 
the poplar windbreaks are not used to the same 
extent, and plantations are generally much 
larger (averaging 100-150 acres) and much 
more diversified. One plantation visited hada 
total area of about 90 acres, and good-sized 
plantings of apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
and grapes were observed. Orchard roads 
were bordered with olive trees. 

The entire Province is considered by many 
to be a marginal fruit area. Because of its 
somewhat higher altitude and nearness to the 
Andes, Mendoza is much more subject to frost 
and hail in the early spring than is Rio Negro. 
One or the other of these factors causes vary- 
ing degrees of damage almost every year. De- 
spite this situation, stone fruit production con- 
tinues to increase and canning, particularly of 
peaches, is also expanding. 

Irrigation. --The water supply for irrigation 
in Mendoza is somewhat of a problem, in that 
no surplus normally exists. Irrigation water is 
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about adequate for the present acreage but 
could not supply any extensive expansion. The 
river supplying the San Rafaelarea, fed by 
melting snow and other mountain run off, 


TABLE 13.--Apples and pears: Costs of handling and transport Rio Negro Valley to Buenos Aires, 1958 season 


carries a great deal of silt and has deposited 
this material along its course, so that the 
river is higher than the surrounding land. 


Item Apples Pears 
~ : as 

Pesos per Dollars per Pesos per Dollars per 

packed box packed box packed box packed box 
Freight--Railroad Rio Negro to Buenos AireS........+eeeeeeees 6.72 0.177 6.72 0.177 
Disinfer tion vor Carta t.toahletesiatcinis\-telalel ola iolstelateilstalsie(atnls/elelainielasattinpets «044 -001 +044 -001 
Transfer car to truck, Buenos Aire +25 -007 +25 -007 
TrANSPOIG) LO /COLALSTOLAL Es c\n/ereisteivis/sleie\sivje,cinjalstejeleiaiaje/eleisielsiela wiate'e -90 +024 90 ~024 
Transport) cold! StOrape: GO) COCK siec\cjc\sicieiv/nie a/c'eisi=!sjaiv/nte)aistaleie) «iefalals -90 -024 -90 024 
Toadingy| Seal and! COUNLETMATK ss <iais siuic'sjsiacin'sinjajele.]s cje/viele slals a\al ale -95 -025 +95 +025 
Coldijsitorage ta smmicrtelels erstalelsictalalsieieie sisieieian steve atels eiaiticreisteteterers eintale 7.10 -187 7.10 -187 
LENGEMa sind sco ontan GoD oodeba bdooaudodoUnntdaneaneuneadesackonc 5.46 144 5.95 157 
Miscellancouscos tas: iiscccmcssicccectaiscutne sme cise nae eeciscte 5.00 .132 5.00 .132 
Dispatch CuStoms. .cccscceccecsscrcceccncsscnecceneaneenccncce 2.50 -066 2.50 - 066 

Total cost, rail movement Rio Negro-Buenos Aires, f | 
handling vand Loading ie Nip se isic/e'e\s)ein\+1a)=0 oleic ieisioicinl« ois /s[aleleinielele 28.724 -79 29.214 -80 


1 30 days in cold storage. 


2 5 percent and 2.8 percent of price of first sale--estimated at 70 pesos for apples and 75 pesos for pears. 


3 Amortization, administration in Buenos Aires, etc. 


Irrigation canals are led off on both sides of 
the river in a herringbone pattern. The entire 
system is gravity fed. Some years, water is 
somewhat short, but to date it has not been so 
short as to affect production levels materially. 
Occasionally, spring floods are a problem 
when winter snow accumulation has been ex- 
ceptionally heavy in the mountains or sudden, 
sharp spring thaws occur. 


TABLE 14.--Apples and pears: Summary of costs Rio Negro Valley, 1958 
season 


product has been held to a very low volume 
because of the lack of peeling machinery. 
Hand peeling yields a relatively high-cost 
product with a limited outlet. Some trial lots 
of plums have also been packed. With no ap- 
preciable interest developed in consuming 
channels, no potential volume is seen for 
plums in the near future. 
Canners are looking to European markets 
for their largest future increases in sales. 
Argentine canned peaches have generally re- 
ceived good acceptance in European markets 


Item Apples Pears 
U. S. dollars U. S. dollars 
per packed box per packed box 
Production Cos:tsic.. (sce ves cence 0.34 0.44 
PACKIN PT COS US slct=telctoletaielols) a) el sverelsiorals -75 -72 
a 
Total cost f.o.b. Rio Negro...... 1.09 1.16 
Freight and handling charges 
DOPPOL Uelelalolosainan’ alelaieletolcieistelateleieiel 79. -80 
— 
Total cost loaded ship 
Buenos) ALES sajaccleleeiecinicre oie 1.88 1.96 


Cultural and packing costs. --Production and 


packing practices and methods for fresh ap- 
ples and pears in Mendoza Province are gen- 
erally identical to those in the Rio Negro 
Valley. 

Because of the larger holdings in Mendoza 
and the diversified plantings of fruit, it was 
not possible to develop detailed cultural costs 
as was done for the Rio Negro Valley. How- 
ever, packing costs were worked out for the 
San Rafael area and, using the actual average 
prices paid growers as the fruit costs, the 
data in table 16 were developed. 

Fruit canning. --From the data on the utili- 
zation of fruit grown in Mendoza Province, it 
is obvious that processing is an important in- 
dustry in the area, taking 35 percent of the 
total fruit. 

Several types of fruit are canned, with 
peaches being by far the most important. In 
addition, some pears are canned but this 
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in recent years. é 

The major problem confronting Argentine 
canners in their attempts to build an export 
market is the lack of a stable domestic mar- 
ket, anda great deal of consumer education is 
necessary to build such an outlet. The Argen- 
tine public is not normally in the habit of using 
canned fruit except peaches, which are distrib- 
uted and sold throughout the country. Even in 
the case of peaches, much room for expansion 
still exists. Canners are somewhat reluctant 
to expand production too rapidly for possible 
export outlets when there is no domestic mar- 
ket to take the goods if exports are not real- 
ized. 

However, Argentine trade figures show that 
canned fruit exports have increased sharply in 
recent years (table 19). A breakdown by com- 
modity is not available; these items constitute 
a single category in Argentine customs sched- 
ules. However, it may be assumed that the 
heavy preponderance is peaches. 

Canners generally buy peaches from growers 
on an orchard run basis. Only one plant at- 
tempts to buy on a quality basis. Fruit is lye 
peeled and graded for packing. Sound unblem- 
ished peaches are packed as halves, spotted 
fruit is hand trimmed and sliced, and that 
which would require a high degree of trimming 
goes into jam and preserves. 


The No. 2-1/2 can is the most common size 
used for fruit. The No. 2 can is also used, as 
are some other minor sizes. 


Throughout the area, the halves pack, known 
as ''al natural,'' is uniformly good--the finished 
product comes from the best unblemished fruit. 


TABLE 15.--San Rafael area, Mendoza Province: Estimated acreage and production of fruit, 1952-56 


Acreage Production* 
1953 
Acres Acres Acres 1,000 bu. 1,000 bu. 1,000 bu. 1,000 bu. | 2,000 bu. 
BpPes oon on ncn c cimecvewec ceecc= sme 5,807 5,930 6,005 661 305 965 808 1,116 
Peers Ws Saget roc coche eek sees ae 5,000 5,190 5,240 965 799 1,392 1,088 1,461 
PEACHES... ene c ec eecercencercreccce 14,700 17,050 17,915 1,436 590 1,056 1,506 | 450 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
PAIS on winaip nnnaienmecccarsinvedesccse 11,675 12,725 13,340 34,722 12,566 28,660 42,163 68,618 
APTUCOTS 20 ees e cece cece ce ee scene 1,550 1,660 1,730 5,060 2,420 1,213 3,100 (2) 
GrAPES. coe eee cece cece ccccceccscess 61,775 64,740 | 66,720 211,640 geese | inane 258,600 145,500 
+ 


1 Year beginning January 1. 
2 Not available. 


Ministerio de Agricultura y Ganaderia, Agronomia Regional, San Rafael, MZA. 


TABLE 16.--San Rafael area, Mendoza Province: Average costs of packing fresh fruit for export, 1957 season 


Apples 


Red Delicious Other varieties 


Pears Peaches Plums 


Belle rt Ui gt ase se aes tela a hae a oon cee «io ete ole 
Packing materials i? 
Incidental costs (fuel, helpers, travel, etc.)........ 
Labor, social security, and other contributions....... 
Transport to cold storage, loading and unloading, etc. 


Ree tain om le mie on tale wisn w elcie es wisis e's .eisiels viv 
Freight to Buenos AireS........-scsccccecsnscccccceces 
Cos Gaited FAS TOS oo hewn. da tinc tes swe sae ects acce cams 
+ Per packed box of approximately 48.5 lbs. 
2 Per packed box of approximately 44 lbs. 
3 Per packed lug of 33 lbs., domestic pack. 
4 Per packed lug of 22 lbs. 
5 Cost of fruit is amount paid by packers to growers during season. 
6 


Does not include charges in Buenos Aires: Cold storage, loading and handling, 


However, sliced peaches vary greatly in the 
quality of pack. At least one canner grades 
this pack very closely, and all fruit which is 
the least bit questionable is discarded. On the 
other hand, packing was observed where any 
peach sufficiently whole after trimming to be 
sliced was canned, with no consideration 
given to degree of ripeness or other factors 
affecting the firmness of the finished product. 


TABLE 17.--Mendoza Province: Fruit utilization, by kinds, 1956 season 


Species Total 


1,000 tons 1,000 tons 
JOLIET i se be ee cae nee 30:7 3 
ECS iat ala ala aloe ae pel atwiot ola a= 7 11.9 
CECA ara lpia alo atatelalaleie <n} aia atatat= As 3.9 
Peano. eis = pad hs Swieieinioei stoi 21. 59.4 
ie itr BSAA PRG ASSAD AACE Abe 19. 2353. 
ph aes Se ae SRR RE 14.4 
QU Peed sR ae ees et coctaeos 22.5 
TSB Sate ein micta els «iotn'aiolsiore ater= 179. 


Percent 
9.6 


Percent 
6 af 


00.0 


Packing in the area varies from plant to 
plant so that all degrees of quality between 
these extremes exist. 

The "al natural'' pack, however, is the one 
which has been exported and is expected to 
develop increased foreign sales in the future. 


commissions, etc. 


For fruit sold domestically, canners are re- 
quired by law to stamp the can label with the 
price at which the fruit was sold to the retailer 
so that the consumer can check on the retailer's 
mark-up. 


TABLE 18.--Canned fruit: Production 1952-56 


1,000 

cases* 
9520: 917 
HOSS oe ees See 916 
VODA Have le cletele'atere 417 
TO55 oe coo sae ee 792 


1956-4. 


1 Equivalent 24 No. 2-1/2 cans. 
2 Processing restricted by can shortage. 


Raw fruit costs vary considerably from year 
to year depending on the size and average qual- 
ity of the crop. This size and quality depends, 
in turn, to a large extent, upon the incidence 
of spring frosts and hail storms. Consequently, 
f. o. b. costs fluctuate widely between years of 
varying production. 
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Fruit drying. --Dried fruit packed in San 
Rafael is chiefly prunes, with smaller quan- 
tities of peaches and pears. The heavy pre- 
ponderance of prunes packed is of the D'Agen 
variety, dried whole; the balance is pitted 
Presidents. Peaches are dried both whole and 
in halves, with the halved form making up 
most of the volume. Pears are sliced. 


TABLE 19.--Fruit, Canned: Exports by country of 
destination, 1955-57 


1955 1956 1957 


Country of 
destination 


1,000 

cases} 
Bewiostiimicssrereleseveieeieleielevele 0.9 
BIsaZaldlneveteveteteraierercisierererere 8.6 
Walaulenatels Gaopb oOo GOGOGOC -- 
Germany, WeSt.....ee.- 132.8 
Netheriiands'). <...6,« eee 8.7 
NOLWAY- scceccccecerecs eels 
Pr atevalelelersvetetelolstel cielerere ala(0) 
WWE CSMercioiste cleisieisielesei evens 6.5 
United Kingdom........ 108.0 
(OhWeEhen a dodagbo0 F0bG0OD ZG) 

279.1 


Dotalessseseceess| 548 [207.9 


1 Cases of 24 No. 2-1/2 cans. 


Some dried fruit is exported butas yet this 
trade has not reached any sizable proportion 
and most of the product is consumed domes- 
tically. Production has increased somewhat 
over the years but apparently just enough to 
meet domestic requirements and no concerted 
effort to increase exports has developed. Most 
attempts along this line, to date, have been 
concentrated in Brazil and other neighboring 
countries. 


San Juan 


The second largest grape producing area 
in Argentina is in San Juan Province, cen- 
tered around the City of San Juan. While 
grapes for wine is an important product of 
the area, a large part of the production is 
shipped fresh for table use or dried into rai- 
sins. 

San Juan has an average annual grape pro- 
duction of about 550,000 short tons on nearly 
100,000 acres. Of this amount, 495,000 tons 
from 62,000 acres are used for wine and 
about 55,000 tons from about 37,000 acres for 
table grapes and raisins. The limit of the zone 
used for grape growing is fairly well estab- 
lished by the effective limits of the irrigation 
system. There is little potential for expansion 
of this area. 

The packing of fresh grapes and drying of 
raisins is largely a one-plant operation in San 
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Juan: the plant of Argentine Fruit Distributors 
handles 90 percent of the grapes grown for 
these purposes. This plant buys the grapes 
from the grower and performs all subsequent 
operations up to and including shipping. The 
plant proper includes offices, packing sheds, 
cold storage warehouse and ice plant, bleach- 
ing rooms, and drying yards. 

The ice plant produces sufficient ice to re- 
frigerate all railroad cars used for fresh table 
grapes, and the cold storage warehouse has 
space to meet all precooling requirements plus 
some storage space. Refrigerator cars are 
available to meet needs, although occasionally 
it is necessary to hold grapes a day or two 
while waiting for a car to arrive. Refrigerator 
cars are reserved for grapes during the ship- 
ping season. 

Chief varieties grown for export fresh are 
Almeria, Santa Paula, Ribier, and Datil de 
Behrut. ''Muscatel' and some local varieties 
are packed for domestic markets. 

Most packing of fresh grapes in the San Juan 
area is done in the vineyard rather than in the 
packing shed. This is done to eliminate trans- 
porting them loose in field boxes and damaging 
them. Pickers are organized in groups of four 
or five, and move through the vineyard with a 
portable sorting table. One man in each crew 
packs while the rest pick and clean the bunches, 
each picker cleaning his own. When packed, the 
lug is hand carried to a central point where it 
is lidded. The packed lugs are then stacked on 
a flat stretcher like carrier and moved by two 
men to the edge of the vineyard where they are 
loaded on trucks for transport to the cooling 
plant. Packages used are standard 28-1lb. lugs. 

Varieties of grapes dried into raisins are 
Sultaninas, similar to Thompson seedless, and 
a red, seeded variety known as Muscatel. Sul- 
taninas are packed in three types according to 
color--Rubia (Blond), Triguena(Chestnut), and 
Negra (Dark), the latter natural and the first 
two bleached. Muscatels are packed in cluster, 
unbleached, and separated according to size 
into 5 grades, 0, 00, 1, 2, and 3, with the high 
number indicating smaller size. 

Grapes are dried on racks in the sun or dur- 
ing peak harvest season on paper strips laid 
on the ground. This latter method is used only 
when the volume of grapes exceeds the capacity 
of the drying racks. During the drying season, 
the temperature averages 90° F., with frequent 
highs of 105°. Rain is virtually unknown during 
this season of the year. Birds are scarce in 
the area and present no problems during the 
drying period. 

Raisins are bleached with sulfur dioxide in 
separate concrete rooms in the center of the 
drying yard, after the grapes have been dried. 
Sorting by size is done on shaker screen ma- 
chines, but separation by color is a hand oper- 
ation, performed whenever workers are not 
busy in the drying yard or at other tasks in 
the packinghouse. 


TABLE 20.--Peach halves: Calculated cost of canning per case (24/2-1/2s), San Rafael area, Mendoza Province, 1957 and 1958 
Item 1957* 1958? 
T a 
Pesos per Dollars per Pesos per Dollars per 
| case? case? case? case? 
| 129.936 3.42 62.699 1.65 
12.332 32 12.015 32 
5.274 01 -665 02 
67 26.526 70 
- 6.447 17 
-06 2.467 06 
-38 21.310 56 
-09 2.599 07 
Cost before OVEThEAad. . 22. cc ecw eect c wees w ccc e cece c cee resect scscesass | 193.116 5.0 134.708 3555 
: == = + 
Overhead (advertising, etc. )....- eee eee cece weer eee e ence n cence cece cecees 70.925 1.87 30.043 79 
= =! } 
Wes eth COS hie la n/a at na] nln fate calntelalein/ei=\aiplain's)ainia/nininlelain's)u\ale/e)s/e) she] ole\6isin\eeje)«\e)<jeia 264.041 6.95 164.751 4.34 


2 Season of low production. 
2 Season of high produ : 
3 Case of 24 No. 2-1/2 cans. 


Parana Delta 


The Delta is the earliest fruit section in 
Argentina. Fruit is not of high quality. Spray- 
ing and fertilization are just beginning, and 
mostly trial and error methods are being 
used. For example, in one orchard trees were 
noted with a high percentage of chlorotic 
leaves where 2-4-D had been sprayed on in 
an attempt to induce faster growth and quicker 
ripening of fruit. 

Some of the best growers are using mala- 
thion sprays and complete fertilizers but ap- 
plication is sporadic, with no regular sched- 
ule of application. Growers said that they 
broadcast fertilizer around each tree ata rate 
dependent on the applicator's idea of what the 
individual tree needs. 

Fruit from orchards where sprayers are 
used comes to market with a heavy coating of 
spray residue. In the best packs this is wiped 
off but in others it is ignored. 


’ TABLE 21.--Dried fruit: Fresh fruit for drying, value, and dried fruit 


production San Rafael area, Mendoza Province, 1957 season 
Fresh fruit dried Amount 
Vali jfresh to 
Kind and fe pease yield 
z tion 
variety Quan- — anied al 
tity Total me io pound 
pound dried 
Prunes: Pounds Pesos Dollars lo L lar: Pounds Pounds 
DP Apert=\ate sera 2,577,000 | 2,007,000 | 52,800] 0.020 | 948,100) 2.7 
President....... 113,000 111,000 2,900} -026 33,100} 3.4 
Peaches; 
Cling, whole, 
pitted....-... 69,100 47,000 1,225 -018 7,100) 9.7 
Cling, whole, 
unpitted...... 20,900 14,000 370 -018 4,200} 5.0 
Freestone, 
halves........ 8,200 5,500 145 018 1,700} 4.8 
= — 


Most of the fruit is unclassified and sold 
that way. It shows scars, bruises, insect 
marks, and the like to varying degrees and is 
in varying stages of soundness. This fruit 
being first on the market each year sells at 
relatively high prices andalmostalways meets 
a very good demand. However, when graded, 
packed fruit from Rio Negro and Mendoza 


arrives on the market, it is no longer possible 
to sell Deltg fruit. A large portion of Delta 
apples goes into cider. 

Most of the growers are relatively wealthy 
men and have always made a good profit on 
fruit. Each grower owns his own launch to 
transport his fruittomarket. The big growers 
own their own packinghouses, cold storage 
plants, and in some cases processing plants. 
Their homes are equipped with modern re- 
frigerators operating on kerosene and those 
that want them own tractors and some other 
machinery. Thus, the few people doing exten- 
sion work in the area find it extremely diffi- 
cult to convince these growers that there is 
anything wrong with the way they have been 
operating. 

Fruit moving from the Delta is transported 
by boat to the Tigre market, northwest of 
Buenos Aires. There the grower ties up to the 
quayside and then can sell his fruit in any of 
three ways: to merchants who maintain opera- 
tions in rented stores in the centet of the quay, 
to buyers from Buenos Aires firms who come 
to the quayside market, or to the local popu- 
lace who also patronize the market. The latter 
usually come in large numbers on week ends 
and holidays, and even on weekdays much fruit 
is moved to this local outlet. 

The merchants who maintain establishments 
on the quay buy from the growers' launches, 
repack fruit from growers' baskets, return the 
baskets to the grower, and ship to Buenos Aires 
and other markets in Argentina. Costs do not 
seem to be an important consideration to these 
people. When asked what they estimate the cost 
of transportation of the fruit to market might be 
they usually say, ''We own our own trucks (or 
launch as the case may be) and thus cost is not 
important.'' Possibly this is the simplest and 
best approach, as the cost for those few who 
use commercial freighters from Tigre to Buenos 
Aires is only about 1-2 pesos (2.6 to 5.2 cents) 
per box. 

Fruit moving from Tigre to Buenos Aires 
travels about 45 miles, all by truck. In Buenos 
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TABLE 22.--Dried fruit: Calculated cost of processing and packing, San Rafael area, Mendoza Province, 1957 season 


aay 


Prunes Peaches 
eae <i clings —— ae 
Item DUArOR President Freestone, 
= (pitted ) Whole, pitted Whole, unpitted halves 
— ——! real 
Pesos per | Dol. per Pesos per Dol. per| Pesos per Dol. per | Pesos per Dol. per Pesos per Pesos per 
lb. of Lb. of lb. of lb. of lb. of lb. of lb. of lb. of lb. of lb. of lb. of 
i i i t i i dried dried 
Processing: dried dried dried dried dried dried dried dried dried 
Cost of feult Ac odcCCOUODRORHOGUO 2.12 --- 3.79 --- 6.80 --- 3.40 --- 3.36 --- 0.39 --- 
Fixed costS.....-seeeeeeecsecers 1.22 --- 1.11 --- Leib --- 1.11 --- 1.18 --- atoll --- 
Materials... -07 --- -07 --- 14 --- 09 --- -09 --- 14 --- 
Labor......- +32 --- -29 --- 1.34 --- «45 --- +45 --- 1.00 --- 
Pitcingeal cist ctstclacraisesclscsieclcre Kiera Mees -68 — (+) ay 
MOLE Deisise cloletalsieiainis sfeln.vin/s)e,nisjelets 3.62 0.10 5.9% 0.156 9.39 0.247 
— —— —>— oo 
Classification and grading: 
Materials 
LADOL. ..cceccccecccccccceeseccce 
Total... cccccccccccccescnrccer 
Packing: 
Materials 
TADOT occ cc ccc ccc er cesscccscceres 
Total... .ccccccccceccccccsccce 


Total cost f.o.b. plant 


Freight to Buenos AireS....-+++++- 


Cost laid Buenos AireS.......--.++ 


1 Cost of pitting included in labor. 


Aires it may go to any of the local markets 

or be loaded on trains for transport to other 
parts of Argentina. Some, packed especially 
for this purpose and about equivalent to a good 
canning grade, may go to cold storage. In 
storage it is held until the Rio Negro and Men- 
doza fruit is no longer plentiful and Tigre fruit 
again can find a market. 

Red Delicious and Jonathan are prominent 
in the Delta but the major variety of apples 
is Dirty Face, reported to be an excellent 
cooking apple, high in iron content. It gets 
‘this name from the fact that it always has 
heavy russeting around the stem and extending 
down over one cheek. Williams pears are 
grown in the Delta but not in as large a volume 
as apples. Plums are the most popular fruit 
as measured by numbers of trees. Peaches 
and other stone fruits also are grown. The 
known yarieties such as Delicious and Wil- 
liams are extremely variable and retain very 
little of the characteristic appearance assoc- 
iated with the variety. Most apples grown in 
the Delta also are very poor in color. 

Delta fruit will never enter the export mar- 
ket, so its major economic importance is in 
supplying the domestic market. However, this 
area is on the wane; fruit acreage is decreas- 
ing annually, as many growers on islands 
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TABLE 23.--Grapes: Calculated cost of packing for export, San Juan, 
1952 and 1957 


eSOS Dollars 
Fresh grapes: per lug! per lug! per Lug! 
Per POUnd....5--22ceececssvenee 0.59 --- --- 
Per! LUg ace viv.cletelsinieicicisjelele'siciels miele 16.90 0.44 46.00 1.21 
DRUG 5 a rajntahaveis|s ol=\o(c\eioelsin\e'vieleleiaisieiaalaie 4.00 -11 4.50 +12 
PADET so cures cee vinnie sinieinie vo wsieaiee nine -80 «02 1.10 -03 
NGL TS fle ole tatrielelaicinlejele/slers\s\vleteal~im/ainix -50 -O1 ont) -02 
TADE LS ac tioleieiniorele wicla'njsia als) alulele.n\s)oie/a +20 -005 -39 -O1 
Labor (picking, packing, etc.)... 6.00 16 6.50 oly, 
Loading and handling............- 1.00 03 2.00 -05 
Cold storage.....-ce.ceseeees 1.50 04 3.90 -10 
Administrative costs......... 4.00 11 2.50 -07 
Excelsior and crepe paper.......- -60 -02 95 -025 
Export tax seals.....-..-s-sseeee -10 -002 
Total cost f.o.b. San Juan..... 
Freight to Buenos Aires........+.- 


Cost laid Buenos Aires......... 


1 28-pound lug. 


close to Tigre have sold their farms to others 
who are developing tourist and vacation resorts. 
This trend seems to be spreading. 

One grower in the Delta states that he has 
22 hectares of orchards (54 acres) and from 
this he grosses about 400,000 pesos per year 
($10, 800), of which 300,000 pesos (over $8,000) 
is profit. These figures must be taken in the 
light of the grower's lack of cost consciousness 


and it must be assumed that his actual profit 
is somewhat less than shown depending on how 
many costfactors he has overlooked. However, 
it is readily apparent that this farmer is ex- 
ceptionally well off by Argentine standards, 
although he lives very simply andclose to the 
land. There is little absentee landholding in 
the Delta, except foie few owners of very 
large estancias. 

The average size of farm in the Delta is 
about 10 hectares; the largest are 100-200 
hectares. 


DOMESTIC MARKETING 


The major market in Argentina is, of course, 
Buenos Aires and its suburbs, with a metro- 
politan population of approximately 8 million. 
Fruit moves to Buenos Aires for sale there and 
for transshipment by rail to northern areas of 
the country. Containers used for domestic 
markets are extremely variable, with fruit 
packed in burlap bags and various types of 
crates and boxes. 

In Buenos Aires, fruit is received in several 
general wholesale markets. The largest of 
these markets is operated by the government 
and all others are private. 


Operation of Buenos Aires Market 


The major fruit market in Buenos Aires is 
the Mercado Nacional de Frutas, which handles 
12 percent of all the fruit consumed in the Fed- 
eral Capital area. 

This market is administered by the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry, and is the only gov- 
ernment-operated market in the city. The op- 
eration is modeled after similar markets in 
the United States and is very similar to rail 
terminal markets here. 

Rail cars and trucks deliver produce to the 
market, which occupies a large shedlike build- 
ing about 165 feet x 1,200 feet. Each seller has 
an assigned area, or floor space, where he 
stacks the produce offered for sale. Buyers 
come to look at samples and make purchases. 
All transactions are strictly cash. The buyer 
makes his choice of produce and receives a 
sales ticket from the seller stating the descrip- 
tion of the merchandise, number of packages, 
and the price of each unit. This slip is pre- 
sented to one of the several cashiers stationed 
in cages around the floor, and payment for the 
merchandise is made. The buyer receives a 
receipt and then is authorized to remove the 
merchandise whenever he wishes. 

The market receives the money and after de- 
ducting charges for ''derecho de piso" (the 
right of floor) and bookkeeping charges, remits 
the balance to the seller. These charges for 
floor space are about 25 centavos per box (100 
centavos = 1 peso). The total charges for the 
market facilities are close to, butnever exceed, 
one peso (2. 6¢) per box. 

Additional services provided by the market 
include a daily bulletin sent toall who request it 
and pay the postage. The bulletin shows by 
shipping area, kind, and variety the number of 
boxes carried over on the market from the pre- 
vious day, the number arrived, the sales, ‘and 
the carryover to the next day. It also shows 
average prices by grade received during the day. 

The law requires all private markets to re- 
port similar information daily to the manager of 
the Mercado Nacional. These data are combined 
and a daily bulletin issued, showing the same 
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general information for the entire Federal 
District. Compilations are made and monthly 
and annual summaries issued. Paper, how- 
ever, is expensive in Argentina and only 
limited copies of the summaries are distrib- 
uted. 

Fruit for domestic use in Argentina is of 
three types: orchard run fruit in lidded boxes 
of various sizes averaging about 65 pounds, 
fruit not suitable for export but graded and 


packed in standard boxes, and fruit originally 
packed for export but turned down by inspec- 
tion officials at the port because of decay or 
other condition factors in excess of tolerance. 

Since export fruit generally moves to cold 
storage in Buenos Aires to await export and 
domestic fruit moves directly to market, this 
last category is in most cases the only fruit 
on the domestic market which has been refrig- 
erated at all. 


TABLE 24.--Raisins: Calculated cost of packing and processing, San Juan, 1952 and 1957 


T 
1952 1957 
- r 
Sultanina Muscatel Sultanina Miscatel 
| ] 
Pesos Dollars Pesos Dollars Pesos Dollars Pesos Dollars 
per Lug! per lug per lug per lug! per lug! per lug! per Lug! per Lug! 
Fresh grapes (88 1bs.)........eseseccceeece 72.00 1.89 42.00 Ledd 120.00 3.16 120.00 -16 
Drying and cleaning O00 9.50 -25 6.20 -16 10.50 -28 7.20 .19 
BOX eialeotelelepafoielelsie\eloveleieicia/e/eleleistsls/olelsiejefelajs(alajatale 4.30 +11 4.30 cali 5.10 -B 5.00 -2 
ASSembIAT LS NDOXn\clereleleisia\ais'e/e,s\s\eisleleisicies c'einielei=ie -50 -O1 -50 -O1 70 -02 -70 -02 
Nails, paper, packing material, and 
Lidding box... ..scscccncnnccececsevcrsees 1.40 04 1.40 -04 2.50 -06 2.00 -O5 
EXPOX LP SEA'LSiatsisistelsieielslels)ofelsleierele:c¥otate|slolele(aistelal= -10 -003 -10 -003 -10 -003 -10 -003 
Administration chargeS.......eseseeeeeeeeee 3.00 -08 3.00 -08 4.00 -11 4.00 ail 
Cost f.0.b. San Juan... cccccccccscescese 90.80 2.39 57.50 LL 142.90 3.76 139.00 3.66 
=: 
Freight to Buenos ALreS........ccecsccrceee 2.35 06 2.35 -06 3.80 10 3.80 -10 
— Sere 
Cost laid Buenos Alres......scccesccceere 93515 2.45 59.85 1.57 146.70 3.86 142.80 3.76 


1 22 pounds of raisins, net weight. 

Recently there has beena trend toward stor- 
age of fruit destined for the domestic market 
and this practice will likely continue. Itis par- 
ticularly prevalent among the larger growers 
in areas such as the Delta who wish to hold 
fruit for sale when higher-quality producing 
areas are not on the market. 


EXPORT OUTLOOK 
Fresh Fruit 


Argentine exports of apples and pears are 
growing substantially and will continue to do 
so. In addition, Argentina is finding means to 
extend shipments over a longer period. If this 
trend continues United States fruit will be 
facing increasing competition from Argentine 
fruit during the early months of the United 
States season in addition to that now encoun- 
tered in the late months. 

This competition is not likely to be of any 
great concern on United States home markets, 
as storage fruit from the Southern Hemisphere 
cannot hope to compete successfully with 
home-grown supplies during and immediately 
following the United States harvest season. 
However, United States exporters will likely 
find this development causing them increasing 
concern in world markets, particularly in 
Scandinavia and elsewhere in northern Europe. 

For example, Argentine exports of apples 
to West Germany increased from 0 in 1955 to 
59,000 boxes in 1957; to Sweden from 110,000 
to 650,000 during the same period; and to 
Norway from 0 to 184,000 boxes. 
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On the other hand, the tremendous increase 
in supplies available in the early part of the 
Argentine shipping season could tend to in- 
crease exports at that time to United States 
markets. Such shipments would compete di- 
rectly with United States storage apples dur- 
ing the spring movement. The volume, how- 
ever, of Argentine shipments to the United 
States will depend largely on the price level 
existing in the United States. This price level, 
in turn, is generally a reflection of the do- 
mestic supply situation and thus could be ex- 
pected to work as a deterrent to Argentina in 
years when United States domestic supplies 
are heavy. 

This short-term outlook is particularly ap- 
plicable to apples. In the long run, if present 
relatively profitable conditions for pears con- 
tinue, much the same type of pattern could 
develop in this commodity. 

There is nothing in the picture now to indi- 
cate any sudden curtailment or reversal of this 
trend. Pears will continue expansion at very 
moderate rates for at least the next few years. 
The long-term outlook of course depends on 
the continuation of the profitable price levels 
and on how rapidly the resultant increase in 
the rate of planting of new trees develops. 


Processed Fruit 


Exports of canned peaches can also be ex- 
pected to increase in coming years. Argentina 
already has the fresh production and plant ca- 
pacity to increase packing to meet widening 
markets in Europe. If restrictions on the 


importation of machinery are eased to allow 
adequate tooling of plants and replacement of 
worn machinery, additional production in- 
creases would be possible. Also, additional 
products, such as pears, would probably be 
packed. 


Dried fruit exports will likely continue to 
be relatively small in coming years. No con- 
certed efforts toward market expansion have 
developed. 
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